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‘ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’ 




WHISPERING LEAVES 

By Christina Albers 

Into my childhood’s dreams the linden leaves 
Whispered a lay of lands beyond the seas, 

Where temples dream in shades of other trees, 

And fireflies gleam through mystic summer eves, — 

And years went by : I see the palm-trees sway 
In groves made resonant by temple bell, 

I see the glowing fireflies, — and they tell ? — 

Of other palms and temples far away, 

Whose silver cadence rings through space unheard 
Save by the spirit ear, which feels the chime 
Hov’ring like dreamwings o’er the waves of time, 
Those peaceful waves by mortal sound unstirred. 

Thus beckon us our dreams from more to more, 
Where on the mystic road opes gate on gate 
To steps that lead to loftier estate, 

To the vast silence of the last still shore. 



WHERE HINDUISM AND ISLAM MEET 

By the Editor 



I 

In our previous issue we pointed out 
to our readers the need of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and the dreadful conse- 
quences resulting from suicidal com- 
munal wrangle and religious fanaticism. 
We also dwelt at some length upon the 
results of cultural contact between the 
Hindus and Muslims in the past, as also 
upon the spirit of toleration and freedom 
extended to all in both the religions, 
and outlined inter alia the various rami- 
fications of Islamic Faith and Practice 
based on the fourfold authorities, — the 
Quoran, Tradition, Inference by analogy 
and Consensus of opinion. We shall 
now take up these items of Faith and 
Practice for consideration one by one, 
incidentally showing, as far as possible, 
their resemblance to the cardinal 
principles of Hinduism as also to the 
religious rites and observances counten- 
anced by it. 

(1) Faith in God: The unity of 

Godhead is the corner-stone of Islamic 
religion. “There is no God but God and 
Mahomed is the apostle of Allah” — is 
its leading dogma and every Muslim is 
expected to subscribe to it. The 
doctrine of Trinity is denounced as an 
outrage on the unity of Godhead. Allah 
is described in the Quoran as immutable, 
omniscient, omnipotent, all-merciful, 
and eternal, — without beginning and 
without end. The orthodox school 
holds that the sevenfold qualities of 
God, viz., life, knowledge, power, 
will, hearing, seeing and speech, exist 
from eternity in His immutable essence. 
A few Quoranic passages will enable us 
to form a clear conception of Islamic 
Godhead: “Verily, God is Almighty. 



O men of Mecca, adore your Lord, who 
hath created you and those who were 
before you.” 1 “He is the First and 
Last, the External and Internal. He is 
not a body that space should bound 
Him, and of nothing can it be said that 
it is on this or that side of Him, yet 
He is closer to man than the artery of 
his neck.” 2 “He is eternal. He 
begetteth not, and He is not begotten. 
And there is none like unto Him.” 3 
“This God is your Lord. There is no 
God but He, the Creator of all things. 
Therefore worship Him alone; — and He 
watcheth over all things. ” 4 “Do.st thou 
not see that God knoiveth all that is in 
the Heavens and all that is in the 
Earth ? Three persons speak not 
privately together , hut lie is their 
fourth; nor five, but lie is their sixth; 
nor fewer nor more, wherever they be 
He is zvith them. Then on the day of 
resurrection He will tell them of their 
deeds: for God knoweth all things.”' 
As a matter of fact this conception of 
Godhead undoubtedly corresponds to 
the Hindu view of Iswara, Saguna 
Brahman, i.e., God with attributes: 
“In the beginning there existed that 
sole One (Supreme Self) without stir or 
bre~th (action or change). There was 
nothing else but the one.” 6 “He who 
is the Father of us all, the Procreator, 
the great Providence, He who knows the 
whole universe, lie is one, yet assumes 
many names of gods; about Him all 

1 Quoran, Sura 2, verse 19. 

a Ibid., Sura 50, verse 15. 

3 Ibid., Sura 112, verses 1-4. 

4 Ibid., Sura 6 , verse 102. 

5 Ibid., Sura 58, verse 8. 

6 Rig-Veda, Nasadiya Sukta, X. 129. 2. 
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people of the world become desirous to 
know.’ 57 ‘ Thou art the limit of this 
limitless earth. Thou art the ruler of 
the adorable celestial ones. Thou, in 
truth, pervadest the whole of the eternal 
region with thy greatness. None indeed 
exists like Thee.” 8 “With hands and 
feet everywhere, with eyes, heads and 
mouths everywhere, with ears every- 
where in the universe, — That exists 
pervading all.” 9 “ The mighty ruler of 
these worlds beholds, as though from 
close at hand, the man who thinks he 
acts by stealth. All this the gods per- 
ceive and know . If a man stands or 
walks or moves in secret, goes to his 
bed or rises, or what tivo men whisper 
as they sit together, King Varuna 
knows: He as the third is present .’ 910 
But the scriptures of the Hindus do not 
stop with this description of God with 
attributes only but embody as well a 
sublime picture of the transcendent 
Reality bereft of all such limiting ad- 
juncts (ef. Katha Up. 1. 3. 15; Brih. Up. 
2. 4. 14; Maud. Up. 12; Gita 13. 14). 

It will not be out of place to point 
out here that there are certain striking 
resemblances in the utterances of the 
Scriptures of the Hindus and the 
Muslims as well, which unmistakably 
demonstrate the kinship of thought and 
affinity of ideology existing in the two 
systems of religious speculations. The 
following parallel passages quoted from 
the authoritative Scriptures of the 
Muslims and the Hindus will illustrate 
the point under consideration: xh? 

Quoran says, “O company of Jinn and 
men, if you can overpass the bounds of 
Heavens and the Earth, then overpass 

them. But by our leave only shall ye 

* • 

overpass them .” 11 The Atharva-Veda 

7 Rig-Veda, X. 82. 3. 

8 Ibid., I. 52. 13. 

9 Gita, 13. 13. 

10 Atharva-Veda, IV. 16. 

11 Sura 55, verse 33. 



says, “This earth, too, is King Varuna’s 
possession, and the high Heaven whose 

ends are far asunder If one should 

flee afar beyond the Heaven, King 
Varuna would still be round about 
him .” 12 The Quoran : “Seest thou not 
that God cauieth the night to come in 
upon the day, and the day to come in 
upon the night ? And that He hath sub- 
jected the sun and the moon to laws by 
which each speedeth along to an 
appointed goal ?” 13 The Upanishad: 
“From Its (Brahman’s) fear the Wind 
blows, from Its terror rises the Sun, and 
from fear of It again Indra, Fire and 
the fifth, Death, proceed to their respec- 
tive functions .” 11 The Quoran : “No 
vision taketh in Him, but He taketli in 
(attaineth to) all vision. The eyes see 
not Him, but He secth the eyes, and 
He is the subtile, the All-informed .” 15 
The Upanishad: “It is the seer but is 
not seen; It is the hearer but is not 
heard; It is the comprehcnder but is not 
comprehended; It is the thinker but is 
not thought .” 10 “What no speech can 
express, but what expresses speech, 
what none can comprehend with the 
mind, but by which the mind is com- 
prehended, what none can see with the 
eyes, but by which one sees the function 
of the eyes, what none can breathe but 
by which breath is directed, know that 
alone as Brahman .” 17 The Quoran : 
“If all the trees that are upon the earth 
were to become pens, and if God should 
after that swell the sea into seven seas 
of ink, His words would not be ex- 
hausted .” 18 The Mahimnah Stotram: 
“O Lord, if the blue mountain be ink 
and the limitless ocean the inkstand, if 
the branch of the celestial tree be the 

12 IV. 16. 

13 Sura 31, verse 28. 

11 Taittiriya Up., II. 8 ; Katha Up., II. 6. 3. 

15 Sura 6, verse 103. 

10 Brihadaranyaka Up., 3. 8. 11. 

17 Kena Up., I. 4-8. 

18 Sura 31, verse 26. 
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pen and the earth the sheet of paper, — 
if the Goddess of learning writes for end- 
less time with such a pen, even then the 
limit of thy qualities, 0 God, will not be 
reached.” 19 The readers would do well 
to remember in this connection that 
Hinduism is not limited to any particular 
dogma or belief but comprehends a 
sparkling variety of thoughts, viz., 
dualism and qualified monism and trans- 
cendentalism, and thereby answers to the 
manifold types of mental developments 
and spiritual experiences of mankind. 
Needless to say, the sublime conception 
of God with attributes in Islam, corres- 
ponding, as it does, to the Hindu view 
of Saguna Brahman, finds a place of 
honour in the glorious spectrum of 
Hindu philosophy. 

(2) Faith in Angels : The doctrine of 

angels which is one of the most ancient 
of Oriental creeds is also found inter- 
woven throughout Islamic thought. 
These Angels are represented in the 
Quoran as ethereal beings created from 
fire, perfect in form and radiant in 
beauty, free from all the appetites and 
infirmities of frail humanity and existing 
in perpetual youth. In the Hindu Scrip- 
tures 20 also there is a frequent mention 
of these angelic beings or gods. It 
should be borne in mind that both 
Hinduism and Islam have assigned to 
these gods or angels only a relative im- 
mortality. It is the Supreme Lord, 
Iswara or Allah, who is eternal, and 
without beginning and without end. 
Everything else is subject to ultimate 
decay. 

(3) Faith in Scriptures : In this 

respect also we find similar notions 
obtaining amongst the Hindus and the 
Muslims. According to the Muslim 
creed a Book is treasured up in the 

19 Verse 32. 

20 Rig-Veda, II. 27. 10 ; III. 9. 9.; 

Satapatha Brdhmana , IV. 5, 7. 2 ; XI. 
6. 3. 5 ; Brahma- Sutras, I, 3, 26. 



seventh Heaven where Alla! sits clothed 
in His transcendent majesty on the 
throne of effulgence. The Book exists 
from eternity and contains the decrees of 
God, and all events, past, present and 
future. Transcripts from these tablets 
of Divine Will were brought down to the 
lowest Heaven by the archangel Gabriel 
and revealed unto Mahomet from timTe 
to time. Mahomet says, “This Quoran 
is a manifesto to man, and a guidance, 
and a warning to the God-fearing.” 21 
“To each age its book.” 22 “And thou 
shalt see every nation kneeling to its 
own Book .... This our Book will 
speak of you with truth.” 23 Indeed in 
the Quoran we do not meet with any 
word of condemnation for the revealed 
Scriptures of other races. On the other 
hand Mahomet specially refers to 
Abraham, Moses, David and Jesus and 
also to other prophets, who received 
Books for the guidance of their own 
people, and is thus completely exonerat- 
ed from the charge of dogmatism which 
is very often laid at his door. Though 
the Quoran is looked upon by the 
Muslims as the supreme authority in all 
matters of Islamic Faith and Practice, 
the other authorities such as Tradition, 
Inference by analogy and Consensus of 
opinion, are also given their legitimate 
place of importance. The Hindus 
likewise look upon the Vedas as self- 
revealed and eternal. In the Brihaddra- 
nyaka Upanishad it has been said, “As 
from a fire kindled with wet faggots 
ui verse kinds of smoke issue, even so, 
my dear, the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
Sama Veda and Atharvangiras .... are 
like the breath of this Infinite Reality — 
the Supreme Self.” 24 Acharya Sankara 
commenting upon this text says, “It is 

21 Sura 3, verse 132. 

22 Sura 13, verse 38 

28 Sura 45, verse 27. 

24 Br. Up., 2. 4. 10 ; cf. Brahma-Sutras, 
1. 1. 3. 
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the eternal y composed and already 
existent Vtdas that are manifested 
like a man’s breath — without any 
thought or effort on his part. Hence 
they are an authority as regards their 
meaning independently of any other 
means of knowledge.” 25 As regards the 
relative importance of the Vedas and the 
Smritis, it is held by the Hindus that 
‘in case of any difference between the 
teachings of the Srutis and the Smritis, 
the verdict of the former is of greater 
weight and value than that of the latter.’ 

(4) Faith in Prophets : The Muslims 

believe that Allah sends from time to 
time prophets and apostles with special 
missions on earth to carry the erring 
humanity to the realm of everlasting 
peace and blessedness. It is really a 
mistake to suppose that the Quoran 
declares Mahomet, as the only apostle 
of God. On the other hand there are 
frequent allusions in the Book to many 
other apostles and prophets sent before 
him to various nations to fulfil the Divine 
purpose. So does the Quoran say, 
“To every people have we sent an 
apostle saying, ‘Worship God and turn 
away from Taghout (Satan).’ ” 26 “Then 
sent we apostles one after another . . . 
Away then with the people who believe 
not.” 27 “And we have already sent 
apostles before thee: Of some we have 

told thee, and of others we have told 
thee nothing” 28 Islam, however, makes 
a distinction between an apostle 
(Rasul) and a prophet (Nabi) in that an 
apostle is sent to a particular community 
or nation as the true representative of 
that people, whereas prophets are more 
numerous, and any nation may have 
many of them. Rasul is the word used 
of Mahomet in the credal formula of 
Islam though he is also frequently called 

25 Br. Up Sankara Bhashya, 2. 4. 10. 

26 Sura 16, verse 38 ; cf. Sura 10, verse 48. 

27 Sura 23, verse 46. 

28 Sura 40, verse 78. 



a Nabi in the Quoran . Mahomet himself 
says that the number of such prophets 
amounts to two hundred thousand but 
only six of them are super-eminent, viz., 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
and Mahomet, as having brought new 
laws and dispensation upon earth. The 
Hindus also believe in the infinite possi- 
bility of such saviours (messengers or 
prophets) appearing from time to time 
to restore religion to its pristine purity 
and to destory evil on earth. So does 
the Lord declare in the Gita , “Though I 
am unborn and my nature is eternal, and 
though I am the Lord of all creatures, 
I employ nature which is my own, and 
take birth through my divine power. 
Whenever there is a decline of Law, O 
Arjuna, and an outbreak of lawlessness, 
I incarnate myself. For the protection 
of the good, for the destruction of the 
wicked and for the establishment of the 
Law I am born from age to age.” 29 The 
Shdnkhya-Sutrasf 0 the Patanjala-Dar - 
sana, 81 the Brahma-Sutras 32 and the 
Puranas, 33 — all lend support to this 
theory of Divine Incarnation and hold 
that these liberated souls (the Incarna- 
tions) attain to lordly powers except the 
power of creation, etc., which belongs 
only to the supreme Lord, Iswara. 
Though Allah is not specifically men- 
tioned in the Quoran as incarnating 
Himself in the person of an apostle or a 
prophet but only as sending such highly 
gifted souls on earth for the well-being of 
humanity, the God of the Hindus is 
described in their scriptures as embody- 
ing Himself in various forms from age 
to age to rescue the suffering mankind 
from the untold miseries of existence. 
But this technical difference notwith- 
standing, the purport of both is almost 

20 IV. 6-8. 

30 S.-S., 3. 54-57. 

81 P.D., I. 18-19. 

32 Br.-S., 4. 4. 17. 

33 Cf. Srimad-B hag aval, Vishnu Purana, 
etc. 
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the same, inasmuch as they point un- 
equivocally to the advent of such God- 
men into the arena of human affairs 
with special missions to fulfil in the 
world. 

(5) Faith in Resurrection and Final 
Judgement: The Muslims believe that 

their deeds, good or bad, are kept re- 
corded in the Holy Book of Allah, and 
on the Day of Judgement all persons 
will be hauled up from their graves be- 
fore the Tribunal of God and their 
actions will be weighed in a mighty 
balance poised by the angel Gabriel, 
and the nature of the sentence will 
depend on the preponderance of either 
scale. The trial of the balance will be 
followed by the ordeal of the bridge 
which, fine as the edge of a scimitar, 
spans the huge gulf of Jehennam or 
Hell. 34 The sinful and the miscreants 
will grope along it and fall into its abys- 
mal depth, while the faithful and the 
virtuous aided by a resplendent light 
will cross it with the swiftness of birds 
and enter the Vehesta or the realm of 
Paradise. 35 In the Smritis and the 
Puranas of the Hindus there are fre- 
quent references to the Lord of Death 
(Dharmaraja) sitting in judgement over 
the actions of beings after their shuffl- 
ing off the mortal coil, as also to the 
sufferings of the sinful in Hell 36 and the 
enjoyment of pleasure by the virtuous 
in Heaven. 37 But, unlike the Muslims, 
the Hindus consider these experiences 
of suffering and enjoyment in Hell and 
Heaven as but temporary, and not ever- 
lasting, phases in the career of the 
human soul. 

34 Cf. Quoran : Sura 44, verses 43-4-8 ; Sura 
56, verses 40-43 ; Sura 67, verses 6-10. 

36 Cf. Quoran : Sura 44, verses 51-56 ; Sura 
78, verses 3134 ; Sura 56, verses 22-36. 

38 Cf. Bhasha-parichchheda, 163 ; Brahma- 
vaivarta-Purana, Prakritikhanda , ch. 27 ; 
Srimad Bdgavat, Skanda, 5. 26 ; Gita, XVI. 
16, 21. 

37 Gita, IX. 20-21 ; Manu-Samhitd, XII, 
20-21 ; Nrisimha-Purdna , ch. 3. 



(6) Faith in Predestin ition : The 

Quoran lays down that “God misleadeth 
whom He will, and whom He will, 
doth He guide aright.” 38 In other places 
Divine predestination and human res- 
ponsibility are upheld together. For 
the Quoran says, “God causeth Whom 
He will to err, and whom He will He 
guideth, and Ye shall assuredly be called 
upon to account for your doings.” 39 
An attempt has been made by the 
Muslim theologians to reconcile Divine 
pre-ordination and human responsibility 
in the light of the following Sura where 
the deeds of men are regarded as their 
own acquisition: “God will not burden 

any soul beyond its power. It shall 
enjoy the good which it hath acquired 
and shall bear the evil for the acquire- 
ment of which it laboured.” 40 The 
theory of predestination as propounded 
by the Hindus is a logical outcome of 
their doctrine of Karma and reincarna- 
tion, according to which the human soul 
is to go round the cycle of births and 
deaths 41 till the entire Karma is worked 
out. And this inexorable law has been 
popularly believed to be the decree of 
God, indelibly written on the tablet of 
human forehead by the Lord of destiny. 
In fact the effects of all actions lie accu- 
mulated in the vast storehouse of mind, 
and every individual, in whatsoever 
plane he may be born, is responsible for 
his own deeds and has to work them out 
till the dawn of supreme Illumination 
when “all knots of the heart are torn 
asunder, all doubts are dissolved and the 
effects of actions are destroyed once for 
all,” 42 and the human soul, freed from 
the tentacles of work, good or bad, 
shines forth anew in its own transcen- 
dent glory and majesty. 

88 Sura 14, verse 4 ; Sura 16, verse 39. 

89 Sura 16, verse 95. 

40 Sura 2, verse 286. 

41 Katha TJpanishad, 2. 5. 7. 

42 Mundaka TJpanishad, 2. 2. 8. 
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II 

Besides the sixfold items of Faith as 
delineated above side by side with the 
doctrinal beliefs of the Hindus, the 
Muslims look upon the fivefold articles 
of Practice also as part and parcel 
of their religion, viz., (i) Recital of 
the Kalima (i.e., Confession of faith), 

(ii) Ablution, and Recital of prayers, 

(iii) Fasting in the month of Ram j an 
and on other special occasions, 

(iv) Almsgiving and (v) Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Needless to point out that these 
religious practices and rites that are 
strictly enjoined on the Muslims are in- 
tended as indispensable means to attain 
to their mental and physical purification 
to get into an everlasting life in 
Heaven after death. In this regard 
too, both the Hindus and Muslims 
have much in common between them. 
For the Scriptures of the Hindus 
likewise lay a great stress on such 
religious observances, and prescribe 
various courses of discipline for the puri- 
fication of the mental stuff, which is the 
sine qua non of all spiritual progress and 
realization. In fact, in matters essen- 
tial, both Hinduism and Islam stand 
closely knit together with th£ silken 
thread of love and harmony; for the 
spirit that informs them both is the same 
all through. It is only in the sphere of 
some outward forms and practices into 
which the religions of different com- 
munities have crystallized through cen- 
turies in tune with their racial peculiari- 
ties, that the various religions appear, 
to the unthinking people, to be bundles 
of contradictions. But, in truth, to the 



the Christians. Nothing has indeed 
been so badly misunderstood as this 
form of Hindu worship. The Hindus 
have nowhere been enjoined in their 
Scriptures to pay homage to the idols as 
they are . For does not the Sruti say, 
“What none can comprehend with the 
mind, but by which, the sages say, the 
mind is comprehended, know that as 
Brahman and not this they worship 
here" ? 43 In the Brahma-Sutras 44 also 
the very same fact has been emphasized. 
It is, in fact, the transcendent Reality 
that is invoked through these symbols 
or images and not the idols as they are. 
Sri Ramakrishna rightly says, “There is 
a necessity for them (symbols) too. 
These various forms of worship have 
been provided to suit different men in 
different stages of knowledge.” “The 
Hindus have discovered that the Abso- 
lute can only be realized or thought of 
or stated, through the relative, and the 
images, crosses, and crescents are simply 
so many symbols, so many pegs to hang 
the spiritual ideas on. It is not that 
this help is necessary for every one, but 
those that do not need it have no right 
to say that it is wrong,” said Swami 
Vivekananda, one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of Hinduism in modern times. 
Similar note has been struck by Prof. 
S. Radhakrishnan in the Cultural 
Heritage of India . He observes, 
“Idolatry is a much abused term. 
Even those who oppose it are unable to 
escape from it. The very word brings 
up to our mind thoughts of graven im- 
ages, strange figures of frightful coun- 
tenances, horrid animals, and shapes, 
and so long as the worshippers confuse 



clarified vision of a realized soul, the these outer symbols with the deeper 

apparent differences melt into in sign i- divine reality, they are victims of idola- 

fieanee and the underlying unity try* But, as a matter of fact, religion 

becomes quite patent. cannot escape from symbolism, from 

Idolatry or image-worship of the icons and crueifixes ’ from rites and 



Hindus has been the target of relentless 
attack from the Muslims as well as from 



43 Kena Upanishad, I. 5. 

14 Br.-S., 4. 1. 4. ; 3. 2. 14. 
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dogmas. These forms are employed by 
religion to focus its faith, but when they 
become more important than the faith 
itself, we have idolatry. A symbol does 
not subject the Infinite to the finite, but 
renders the finite transparent. It aids 
us to see the Infinite through it .” 45 We 
need hardly add that, in view of what 
has been stated above, it would be a 
sheer critical perversity and a stultifica- 
tion of truth to call the Hindus idola- 
tors. Does not a Muslim also use 
mosque and turn his face towards the 
Kaaba during the time of prayer ? Does 
he not make four prostrations opposite 
the Black Stone, kiss it with love and 
devotion during his pilgrimage to the 
holy land of Mecca and offer sacrifices 
before the sacred mosque ? These would 
remain a standing psychological puzzle 
unless the whole thing is viewed from a 
higher altitude. For if the Hindus are 
stigmatized as rank idolators, the 
Muslims or the Christians will lie equally 
open to this charge. In truth, both 
Hinduism and Islam stand far above 
this opprobrious epithet, when the real 
spirit and the objective of worship are 
taken into consideration, for it is the 
spirit, and not the form, that counts in 
the offering of our soul unto the Highest 
Being. 

The growth of Sufism in the fold of 
Islam is a veritable landmark in the 
history of its progressive career. It not 
only shows the points of close contact 
between Vedantism and Islam but 
demonstrates as well the similarity of 
mystical experiences with the consum- 
mation of spiritual life. In the main the 
secret of Sufism is the identity of the 
world with God, and the problem which 
it sets itself to solve is the discovery of 
a process whereby the human being 
may realize his own oneness with the 
Divine Being. The Sufis hold that 

45 C. H. 0. I., Vol. I., Introduction, page 
XXV. 



God is not only the sole oVject of love 
and adoration but is the only Reality, 
and that the consciousness of individual 
selfhood is an illusion. The celebrated 
Sufi, Hallaj, is credited with the utter- 
ance: “I am the Truth; I am He 
whom I love, and He whom I love is I.” 
So did Jami say, “All was one; there 
was no duality, no pretence of ‘mine’ or 
‘thine’.” Needless to say these spiritual 
experiences of the Sufi mystics bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the 
Hindu saints who have risen to the 
highest peak of realization through 
Vedantic practices. The identity of the 
human soul and the Brahman forms 
the very corner-stone of the mighty 
edifice of the Advaita Vedanta. Thus 
both the Vedantist and the Sufi 
virtually meet at a point where all 
differences are harmonized in a uni- 
formity of spiritual experiences. Sri 
Ramakrishna, the greatest Hindu mystic 
of the modern age, came to realize that 
the transcendental region of the 
Absolute, the One without a second, 
was the last halting place to which both 
the paths of Hinduism and Islam 
equally led. “Hence Advaita realization 
may reasonably be held to be the 
common ground between the two faiths, 
the common link that may be expect- 
ed to bind together the two major com- 
munities of India and make them 
fraternize .” 46 

Ill 

Thus a close and dispassionate study 
of the Scriptures of the Hindus and 
Muslims reveals a splendid meeting- 
ground where they can stand shoulder 
to shoulder, without any detriment to 
their respective faiths, as a mighty 
fraternity to stem the tide of denation- 
alization that is sweeping over their 

4b The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II, 
p. 493. 
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Motherland. As already pointed out, 
the differences in the realm of religion 
are more fancied than actual. In fact, 
every religion is quite sound at heart, 
though in external paraphernalia of rites 
and ceremonials each may differ consi- 
derably from the other. But, says 
Thomas Carlyle, fi nature requires of a 
thing only that it be genuine of heart; 
she will protect it if so; will not, if not 
so. There is a soul of truth in all the 
things she ever gave harbour to. Alas, 
is not this the history of all highest truth 
that comes or ever came into the world ? 
The body of them all is imperfection... 
The body of all Truth dies, and yet in 
all, there is a soul which never dies, 
which in new and ever-nobler embodi- 
ment lives immortal as man himself.’ 
That is why the externals of religions 
undergo manifold changes and differ, but 
the soul remains the same, defying the 
tyrannic claim of time, and commands 
the unstinted homage of humanity 
through all ages. As a matter of fact 
both Hinduism and Islam stand on the 
common foundation of universal truths 
and meet on various fronts of vital 
importance. It is time that the en- 
lightened sections of both the commu- 
nities made an earnest effort to ac- 
centuate these striking points of 
similarity — their common culture and 
history — and restore amongst them peace 
and goodwill which depends not so much 
on signed documents, paper conventions, 
economic adjustments or party-com- 
binations as on the drawing together of 
the minds and consciences of cultured 
men and the exchange of knowledge and 
ideals. It is only when we shall turn to 
these hidden treasures of the soul, which 
are not diminished by sharing, that we 
shall begin to feel the kindred throb of 
each heart and become inclined to that 
understanding and sympathy which is 
the desideratum of the present day. 

Islam like other great religions of the 



world has got a glorious history behind it 
in and outside India, however much we 
may stigmatize it as a stagnant religion 
in our ignorance of its real spirit and 
cultural achievements. The once great 
Cordova of the Moors — the beautiful 
bride of Andalusia; the princely city of 
Cairo of the Fatimides — the splendid seat 
of Islamic culture; the Elysian Baghdad 
of the Abbasides — the earthly paradise 
of dreamy splendour; the mighty 
achievements of Islamic genius in the 
domains of science and art, literature 
and medicine, though now almost buried 
in oblivion, even today after so many 
silent centuries, excite the unstinted 
admiration of the civilized world. Even 
Modern Egypt and Persia, Turkey and 
Afganisthan are pulsating with the 
accession of a new life, and the Muslims 
there are forging fresh rules of religious 
interpretation by appeals to the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet to curb down 
fanaticism and blind orthodoxy. 
Strenuous efforts are being made outside 
India by eminent scholars and divines 
to liberate Islam from the ‘fetters of 
authority, from the dead hand of the 
past age.’ In fact, everywhere there is a 
positive bid for the expansion of the 
social and religious, political and eco- 
nomic outlook of life among the followers 
of the Prophet. But it is really a matter 
of profound regret that the impact of 
the dynamic forces that are working 
phenomenal changes in the outside 
world, has failed to break down the 
thick wall of ultra-conservatism of the 
Muslims in India. Cut off from the 
liberalizing influences of the outside 
world the majority of the Indian Mus- 
lims have in recent years stagnated 
beyond measure within the narrow 
groove of rank communalism and have 
thereby begun to stultify their career 
as a progressive element on the Indian 
soil. It cannot also be gainsaid that 
there are people amongst the Hindus 
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as well, who, by their narrow-minded 
outlook, have done incalculable harm 
to the cause of Indian nationalism. 
We earnestly hope that at this psycho- 
logical moment both the Hindus and the 
Muslims will rise above all petty and 
sordid communal interests and make a 
common cause to liberate India — their 
common motherland — from the octopus 
of foreign imperialism. Rightly did 
Dr. Syed Hossain remark in his inspir- 
ing address to the Muslim students at 
the University of Dacca: “The religion 
you profess has emanated from the 
Arabs, and the Arabs, the torch-bearers 
of Islam, are your spiritual ancestors. 
But geographically, racially and by 
heritage you are Indians, and the great 
Aryans are your real and physical 
ancestors. India is our common mother- 
land. Be you Hindus or Mahom- 
medans, try to feel within yourselves 
that you are dispossessed of any separate 
entity and that you do not belong to 
any separate unit, that economically, 
your interests are the same, and that 
you are only the slaves of economic 
subordination and victims of slave 
mentality . 99 It is time that the hiero- 
phants of Indian nationalism — those 
who have really the interests of the land 



at their heart — should sink all their 
differences, sacrifice their petty per- 
sonal prejudices and make a common 
cause to see India once more united 
and seated on the golden throne of 
her pristine glory and majesty. If 
the combined genius of the Hindus 
and Mussalmans had built the most 
beautiful edifice in the world, the Taj 
Mahal of Agra, there is no doubt that 
the consolidated and concerted efforts of 
the Hindus and the Muslims to-day can 
create a new India which will be the 
brightest jewel in the world like the 
great Taj of old. Let the lessons of the 
past be not lost upon them but serve 
as a bcacon-light to guide all through 
the gloom of the present and inspire 
them with noble impulses for the realiza- 
tion of the lofty ideal for which the 
country stands. 

“Assemble, speak together, let your 
minds be of one accord: Let all utter 

the Mantras in a common way. Common 
be their assembly, common be their 
mind, so be their thoughts united... 
United be the thoughts of all, that all 
may live happily, that ye may all 
happily reside .” 47 

47 Rig-Veda, X. 191. 2—4. 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



After the evening service was over, the 
minister was holding a long conversation 
with Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna: Both are true,— 
God with forms and without forms. 
Well, what is your opinion? 

The Minister : Yes, sir, God without 
forms is like the current of electricity. 
It cannot be seen, though it can be felt. 

Sri Ramakrishna : Yes, both are 
true, — God with forms and without 
forms. Do you know what it is like to 



say that God is without forms alone? 
It is like a person who keeps on playing 
on a single note in a concert, though 
there are seven reeds in his flute. But, 
look at another how he plays a variety 
of melodies. You see how in a similar 
manner the believers in form enjoy God 
in many different ways — as father, 
mother, as master, friend, child, 
husband or wife. 

It is necessary somehow to get into 
the vessel of nectar. Whether you get 
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there by singing praises or by being 
pushed into it by some one, the result 
is the same. Both will be immortal. 

The analogy of water and ice is 
right for the Brahmos. The Existence- 
knowledge-Bliss is, as it were, an endless 
expanse of water. As the waters of the 
ocean congeal into ice at places in cold 
regions, even so the Existence-Know- 
ledge-Bliss (the qualified Brahman) 
assumes forms for the sake of devotees 
under the influence of the cold of 
devotion. The rishis saw that luminous 
form beyond the reach of the senses and 
talked with Him. That luminous form 
is seen by the divine body of the devotee, 
made of love. 

And it is further said that Brahman 
cannot be grasped by speech or mind. 
The formed ice melts under the heat of 
the sun of knowledge. After the dawn- 
ing of the knowledge of Brahman, after 
nirvikalpa samddhi (concentration where 
all mentations cease), there is again that 
infinite, formless Brahman, beyond the 
reach of speech and mind. 

The nature of Brahman cannot be 
described in words; one falls b&ck into 
silence. Who can explain the Infinite 
by speech ? However high a bird may 
soar, space extends even beyond that. 
What do you say? 

The Minister: Yes, sir, similar things 
have been said in the Vedanta. 

Sri Ramakrishna : A salt doll went to 
fathom the sea; it never returned to 
report. According to one school Suka- 
deva and others only touched the sea; 
they did not dive into it. 

I said to Vidyasagar that everything 
had been defiled, as it were, like the 
leavings of food; but Brahman had 
never been defiled. That is to say, none 
has been able to describe in words what 
Brahman is like. A thing becomes 
defiled as soon as it is uttered. Being a 
Pundit, Vidyasagar was immensely 
pleased to hear this. 



I have heard that there are snow- 
covered mountains in the regions near 
Kedar. One cannot return from them 
if one climbs too high. Those who 
climbed up to discover what existed at 
the higher altitudes and how one felt 
there, never came back to report. 

Man is overwhelmed with delight, and 
lapses into silence at His sight. Who 
will report and who will describe ? 

The king dwelt beyond the seventh 
vestibule. At each vestibule there sat a 
man surrounded with lordly splendours. 
At each entrance the disciple was asking, 
“Is this the king?” The Guru too was 
replying, “Not this, not this.” Reaching 
the seventh vestibule, the disciple was 
struck with speechless wonder at what 
he saw. He was beside himself with 
joy. He no longer needed to ask, “Is 
this the king?” All his doubts dis- 
appeared at the very sight. 

The Minister: Yes, sir, the Vedanta 
contains similar things. 

Sri Ramakrishna: I call Him quali- 
fied Brahman, the Primal Energy, when 
He creates, sustains, and destroys. 
When He is beyond the three gunas He 
can be called the unqualified Brahman, 
who is beyond speech and mind — the 
Supreme Brahman. 

Under the spell of His may a man 
forgets his own nature; he forgets that 
he is an heir to the infinite treasure of 
his Father. His mdyd is made up of 
three gunas . All these three gunas are 
bandits who rob everything and make 
man forget his own nature. Sattva , 
rajas and tamas are the three gunas. 
Of these sattva alone points out the way 
to God. But even the sattva cannot 
take one to God. 

A rich person was going by a forest 
road, when three bandits came and 
surrounded him and took away his 
everything. After despoiling him of a ! 1 
his possessions one of the bandits said. 
“What’s the good of letting him go ? 
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Let us kill him.” So saying he advanced 
to put him to the sword. The second 
one replied, “There is no use in killing 
him. Let us pinion his arms and legs 
and leave him here, so that he may not 
inform the police.” So saying the 
bandits tied him and went away. 

Sometime after, the third bandit 
returned and said to him, “Ah, you have 
suffered greatly. Haven’t you ? Come, 
I am going to release you.” After un- 
tying him the bandit took the man with 
him and showed him the way. Coming 
near the public road, the bandit said, 
“Go by this road; you can now easily 
reach your house.” The man replied, 
“How can that be? You also come 
with me ; you have done so much for my 
sake ! How glad we shall be if you 
come to our house.” “No,” said the 
bandit, “I cannot afford to go there; 1 
shall be arrested by the police in that 
case.” So saying he left after pointing 
out the way. 



The first bandit who said, ‘What’s the 
good of letting him go? Let as kill him,’ 
is tamas. Tamas destroys. The second 
one is rajas . Rajas ties man to the 
world and entangles him in a variety of 
works. Rajas makes man forget God. 
Sattva alone points out the way to God. 
Compassion, piety, and devotion — all 
these spring from sattva. Sattva is like 
the last step in a staircase; next to it is 
the roof. The real abode of man is the 
Supreme Brahman. The knowledge of 
Brahman cannot be gained unless one 
goes beyond the three gunas. 

The Minister : We had an excellent 

discourse. 

Sri Ramakrishna: Do you know the 

nature of a devotee ? Sometimes he 
says, “Let me talk and you listen;” and 
sometimes, “Let you talk while I 
listen.” You are a minister; you teach 
many. You are steamships, while we 
are fishing boats. 



WOMAN’S PLACE IN HINDU RELIGION 



By Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 



Woman’s position in a religion is a 
subject of fascinating interest. In the 
present age religion is losing its hold on 
popular mind, and the subject may 
therefore appear to some persons as of 
no great importance. Such, however, 
was not the case in the past. Religious 
rights and privileges were valued most 
highly; even political and proprietary 
rights faded before them in importance. 
The social status also of an individual 
was vitally connected with the place 
which religion accorded to him in its 
rites and rituals. 

To the student of sociology, the place 
which was accorded to women in 
Hinduism is a topic of great concern. 



How far Hinduism stood for justice and 
f airplay, and how far it had succeeded in 
exploding prejudices and shibboleths of 
a primitive age can be fairly ascertained 
from the position it had accorded to 
women. Luckily for us, we have ample 
data to throw light on the subject and it 
will be possible for us to survey the 
position from the earliest times to the 
modern days. 

In early societies there was a general 
tendency to exclude women from 
religious rites and rituals because they 
were regarded as unclean, mainly on 
account of their monthly course. The 
Aryans also held women as impure 
during this period, but did not come to 
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the conclusion that they should be 
therefore for ever excluded from religi- 
ous privileges and functions. The im- 
purity was regarded as only of a tem- 
porary duration, and women were re- 
garded as perfectly fit to participate in 
religious rites and rituals after it was 
over. It is true that a ceremony to 
purify the wife before her participation 
in sacrifice has been enjoined (S. Br., 
V, 2, bj 8-10). We cannot however 
attach much importance to it, because a 
similar purification has been prescribed 
for men as well (T. Br., 1, 3, 7). In the 
Vedic age women enjoyed all the 
religious rights and privileges, which 
men possessed. They used to receive 
Vedic education. Many of them were 
even the authors of Vedic hymns. 
Women therefore could recite Vedic 
hymns as a matter of course. Some 
women, especially unmarried ones, are 
seen offering Vedic sacrifices all by 
themselves. In one place we find a 
maiden finding a shoot of the Soma 
shrub while returning from her bath, 
and straightway offering it in sacrifice to 
India when she returned home. 1 In 
another place we find a lady, named 
Visvavara, getting up early in the 
morning and starting the sacrifice all by 
herself. 2 In the Vedic age there were 
no images to be worshipped and temples 
to be visited. The Bhakti school, 
advocating simple prayer to God by 
songs of devotion was yet to come into 
prominence, as also the Jnana school 
emphasizing the contemplation either of 
Atman or of Brahman. So the offering 
of sacrifice was the only popular and 
well-established mode of worship. It 
could not therefore be interdicted to un- 
married women or ladies whose husbands 
were away, especially in view of the 
Vedic initiation being then quite 
common among girls as well. 

1 R. V., VIII, 91, 1. 

2 R. V., V, 28, 1. 



Marriage, however, was the normal 
ideal recommended to society by Vedic 
religion. The woman was not an im- 
pediment in the path of religion; her 
presence and co-operation were absolute- 
ly necessary in all religious rites and 
ceremonies. This naturally increased 
her religious value. Man could not 
become a spiritual whole unless he was 
accompanied by his wife: gods do not 
accept the oblations offered by a bache- 
lor. The husband alone cannot go to 
heaven; in the symbolical ascent to 
heaven in the sacrifice he has to call his 
wife to accompany him on the occasion 
(S. Br., V, 2, 1, 8). A son was indis- 
pensable for spiritual well-being in the 
life to come and he could be had only 
through the wife. The wife was thus in- 
dispensable from the spiritual and reli- 
gious points of view. This circumstance 
was responsible for ensuring her a status 
as high as that of her husband. 

Normally religious prayers and sacri- 
fices were offered jointly by the husband 
and the wife. There are several refer- 
ences to couples waxing old in their joint 
worship of gods (R. V., V, 53, 15; I, 
133, 3, etc.). The wife used to take an 
active and genuine part in family sacri- 
fices. Like the husband she too had to 
perform a special upanayana on the oc- 
casion of special sacrifices. She had her 
own hut in the sacrificial compound, and 
also her own cow to provide her with 
sacred milk during the sacrifice (S. Br., 
X, 2, 3, 1; XIV, 3, 1, 35). In the early 
Vedic period, the duty of reciting 
musically the Sama songs was usually 
performed by her;* later on it came to 
be entrusted to a special class of male 
priests, viz., udgdtris . The wife had to 
pound the sacrifical rice, give bath to 
the animal that was to be immolated 
and lay in bricks when the altar was to 
be built (S. Br., VI, 5, 3, 1 ; III, 8, 2, 



3 S. Br., XIV, 3, 1, 35. 
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1-6). She participated with her husband 
in the preparation of the offering, the 
consecration of the fire, the offering of 

the oblations and the concluding cere- 

• m 

monies. She herself had to recite some 
Mantras. It is true that sometimes 
these had to be dictated to her; 4 but the 
case was probably the same with the 
husband with reference to the Mantras 
in many of the sacrifices. Wife’s parti- 
cipation in the Vedic sacrifice was thus 
a real and not a formal one; she enjoyed 
the same religious privileges as her 
husband. 

If the husband was away on a 
journey, the wife alone performed the 
various sacrifices, which the couple had 
to offer jointly. This was the case in the 
Indo-Iranian period as well (Erpatistan, 
Fargard 1). This practice continued 
down to the Sutra period (c. 500 B. C.). 

Indrani in one place proudly claims 
that she is the inventor of some rites and 
rituals. 5 We may then well infer that 
some lady theologians may have made 
some important contributions to the 
development of the Vedic ritual. Gods 
and goddesses are usually fashioned 
after the human model. What Indrani 
did may well have been possible for some 
of the cultured ladies of the Vedic age 
some of whose songs have been honoured 
by an inclusion in the Vedic Samhita. 
We have, however, no direct evidence 
on the point. 

There were some sacrifices which 
could be performed by women alone 
down to c. 500 B.C. Sita sacrifice, in- 
tended to promote a rich harvest, was 
one of them. Rudrabali was another; it 
was intended to ensure prosperity and 
fertility among the cattle (P. G. S., II, 
17; III, 8, 10). Rudrayaga, intended 
to secure good luck to maidens in 

4 S. Br., Ill, 8, 2, 4. 

6 R. V., X, 86, ID. 



marriage, was a third one. The last- 
mentioned sacrifice could of course be 
performed by women alone; in the case 
of the earlier two, it is possible that the 
exclusive association of women with 
them was due to the theory that since 
they are intended to promote rich har- 
vest and fertility, they should be per- 
formed by women alone, who are tlierr 
visible symbols. 

If the husband was out on journey, 
or if his co-operation was unavailable for 
any other reasons, then the wife could 
perform the sacrifices alone. On the 
morning of R&ma’s installation as the 
crown prince KausalyH is seen perform- 
ing by herself the Svastiyaga to ensure 
felicity to her son ; she was the neglected 
wife and probably she felt that it would 
be futile to expect Dasaratha to come to 
participate in the sacrifice. At that 
time Dasaratha was as a matter of fact 
engaged in assuaging the wrath of his 
favourite wife Kaikeyi. Similarly Tar& 
is represented as performing alone the 
Svasti sacrifice, when her husband Vali 
was about to issue out to fight with 
Sugriva. This was probably because 
Vali was then too busily engaged in 
equipping himself to find time to parti- 
cipate in his wife’s sacrifice. These 
instances show that in the early period, 
women’s participation in sacrifice was a 
real one; nay, very often husbands used 
to leave the whole affair to the exclusive 
charge of their wives, when they were 
otherwise busy. The usual practice, 
however, was that the couple should 
jointly perform the sacrifices. 

Intercaste anuloma marriages were 
permitted during this period. What 
then was the religious status of the wife 
if she belonged to a lower caste ? Could 
she participate in the sacrifice? Later 
writers like Manu no doubt ordain that 
only the wife of the same caste could be 
associated with the husband in the sacri- 
fices. The view of the earlier age was 
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different ; it allowed the wife of the lower 
caste full religious privileges, if she were 
the only wife of the husband (B. G. S., 
II, 9, 11). A Sudra wife, or a wife for 
whom a bride price had been paid, was, 
however, not entitled to any religious 
rights and privileges (Manu, IX, 86; 
V. D. S., XVIII, 17). 

The participation in sacrifices pre- 
supposed Vedic study, and we have 
shown already how girls used to devote 
themselves to it during their maiden- 
hood. The sacred initiation ceremony 
(upanayana) of girls used to take place 
at the usual age as regularly as that of 
boys. This was the case as early as the 
Indo-Iranian age. The custom is still 
observed by the modem Par sis. In 
India the initiation of girls used to take 
place regularly down to the beginning 
of the Christian era. The Vedic age 
held that Brahmacharya and Vedic 
study were as much necessary for girls 
as they were for boys. It was appre- 
hended that if this most important reli- 
gious sansk&ra was not performed in the 
case of girls, women would be auto- 
matically reduced to the status of 
Sudras; how then could Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas be born of 
them ? Upanayana of women was indis- 
pensable, if the cultural continuity of the 
different Aryan classes was to be pre- 
served. 

After their upanayana girls used to 
follow a discipline more or less similar 
to that of the boys. They were how- 
ever shown certain concessions. They 
were not to grow matted hair. They 
were to go out to beg their daily food. 
As far as possible they were to be taught 
by their near relations like the father, 
the uncle or the brother. 6 They were 
permitted to discontinue their Vedic 
studies when their marriages were 
settled at about the age of 16 or 17. A 



few, however, continued their studies for 
a much longer time and were known as 
Brahma vadinis. 7 It is a great pity that 
most of the above rules about the 
upanayana of girls should have to be 
gathered from works written at a time 
when the custom was rapidly going out 
of vogue or had already ceased to be 
followed. We therefore get only very 
scrappy information on the subject. 

We have already seen how after their 
■upanayana ladies used to specialize in 
Vedic studies, theology and philosophy. 
Nay, some of the ladies figure among the 
authors of the Vedas, which a later age 
was to pronounce them as ineligible tc 
read. Ladies held that they were in- 
herently entitled to study the Vedas; we 
find a maiden flatly declining to marry 
her lover, when she suspected that he 
was disinclined to reveal to her some of 
his Vedic dogmas and theories (T. Br., 
11, 3, 10). When upanayana of girls 
was common, it is needless to add that 
women used to offer morning and even- 
ing prayers as regularly as men; the 
Rmnayana twice discloses Sita descharg- 
ing this religious duty (II, 88, 18-19; 
V, 15, 48). 

In the age of the Brahmanas (c. 1,000 
B.C.) the volume of Vedic studies 
became very extensive as a number of 
subsidiary sciences were developed and 
extensive commentaries were written 
on Vedic texts. The spoken dialect of 
the age had begun to differ consi- 
derably from that of the Vedic 
Mantras and the theory had found 
universal acceptance that to commit a 
single minor mistake in the recitation of 
a Vedic Mantra would produce most 
fatal consequences to the reciter. 8 A, 
a natural consequence society began to 
insist that those who wanted to under- 
take Vedic studies must be prepared to 
devote a very long period, say 12 to 



6 Harita Smriti. 



7 Harita Smriti . 

9 Panini Sikshd, 5. 




